18                         INDIA STRUGGLES FOR FREEDOM
administration, and to the refinements of luxury in
which the few elect indulged. The m a j o r i t y of India's people
lived at a low enough level of subsistence; the wick was ablaze
at the top and the lamp of civilisation was said to be
burning! Real, decisive progress was thus at a discount,
for while spectacular prosperity was not unoften visible,
society in general became derelict and for the overwhelming majority
economic processes remained anti-deluvian,
"Every pearl in the royal crown is but the crystallised drop of
blood fallen from the tearful eyes of the poor peasant.1' This was
what Amir Khusrau wrote in the fourteenth century, in spite of his
being a court poet.1 Such, indeed, has been the common man's por-
tion in all class society, in India as everywhere else, and in every age.
In India, besides, the common man had lived for untold centuries
uhder a regime which crumbled at the cruel touch of the stranger
from Europe. Earlier invaders could not bring with them that basic
transformation which now came with the British advent. As Karl
Marx wrote in one of his famous letters (June 10, 1853Jon India : "All
the civil wars, invasions, revolutions, conquests, famines, strangely
complex, rapid and destructive as the successive action in Hindustan
may appear, did not go deeper than its surface. England has broken
down the entire framework of Indian society, without any symptoms
of reeonstitution yet appearing. The loss of his old world, with no
gain of a new one, imparts a particular kind of melancholy to the
present misery of the Hindu and separates Hindustan, ruled by
Britain, from all its ancient traditions, and from the whole of its past
history."2
The English merchants in India encountered a
people whose military organisation was weaker and
weapons more antique. More i m p o r t a n t, they knew at home
a more advanced productive system and were therefore
very much better equipped for the contest Feudalism
had virtually made its exit in Britain, and her economic
structure was correspondingly stronger. The British, as Marx points
out, were the first conquerors superior in essential respects and
therefore above the lures of absorption or semi-absorption into the
receptive texture of Indian society.
The British intruders, therefore, "broke up the Indian hand-loom
and destroyed the spinning wheel", dissolved the foundations of Indian
life by wrecking the village communities, and "by levelling all that
i Ashraf, op. cit. p. 205 n.
a Marx, op. cit., p. 592.   It should be remembered that "Hindu" and "Hindustan"
in Marx's sentence are synonymous for "Indian" and "India".